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Special Notice to All Local Unions 


HEN sending wage scales to this office for approval, which, under our 4 

law, must be done before they are presented to the employer, local 
unions must send in two copies so that record of the agreement, as endorsed 
by the General President, will be in Headquarters. In the future, agree- } 
ments will not be endorsed unless two copies are sent in; one to be approved 
and returned to the local and the other placed in our files here. When final 
settlement is reached, if there are any changes, copy of said changes must 
be sent to the General President. 


TTF 


T IS beginning to look very much like the end of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, with the vote in every state two to one, or more, in favor of repeal. 
The next thing we will hear is the claim for credit for the change which will 
be made by many different persons and organizations throughout the 
country, but back in the minds of the American people they will have to 
admit the failure of the law; that it could not be enforced and that it made 
conditions much worse than they were before the Eighteenth Amendment 
was adopted and made a law. Consequently, we see previous dry states 
as well as wet states voting to pass up the noble experiment and get back } 
to normalcy. The credit belongs to the wets and the drys who want to do 
the best thing for the United States and its people. Moderation and temper- 
ance will take the place of Prohibition before the year 1934 begins and 
will remain for a long time afterwards. 


ee Oe 2 


ROM every section of the country we are receiving applications for all 

kinds of charters covering men who desire to be organized into a local 
union. In some sections it seems that nearly everyone in the district wishes 
to become organized, most of them never before having been members of 
a labor organization, but if given a chance they intend to cut in, as it were, 
hold membership -in a local and more than likely run for office. Of course, 
cur laws do not allow that and our General Executive Board at its last 
meeting made sure that any of the so-called undesirables would not be 
allowed in any of our local unions, new or old. 

It may be possible the General Office turned down one or two, here or 
there, who were all right and their intentions were good and where unions 
were organized later on, but the good union men in the local will not have 
any fault to find with the manner in which we issued charters, as it was all 
done for the protection of the newly organized locals. ie G 
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Green Invites Organized Labor 
to Gompers Memorial 
Unveiling 


Washington.—William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor, invited the officers and mem- 
bers of the Federation throughout the 
United States and Canada to attend 
the unveiling of the Gompers Memo- 
rial, which will take place in Wash- 
ington on October 7, during the Fed- 
eration’s annual convention. The in- 
vitation was sent to the officials of the 
national and international unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., city cen- 
tral bodies, and State Federations of 
Labor. President Roosevelt has been 
invited to participate in the unveiling 
ceremonies. 

“On October 7, while the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor is in session,” Mr. Green’s in- 
vitation to the hosts of organized 
labor said, “the Gompers Memorial 
will be unveiled and dedicated. For- 
mal dedication ceremonies will take 
place beginning at 10:30 in the morn- 
ing. The construction of this monu- 
ment was authorized by a convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
several years ago, and the money re- 
quired for its construction was con- 
tributed by the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“The officers and members of the 
State Federations of Labor, central 
labor unions, and members of the 
American Federation of Labor every- 
where are cordially invited to come to 
Washington to attend the dedication 
of the Gompers Memorial on Octo- 
ber 7. 
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“It is planned that the dedication 
ceremonies will be most fitting and 
appropriate. The monument is most 
beautiful and artistic. The cost for 
construction and completion of the 
monument will be approximately 
$100,000. It is a monument erected to 
our great chieftain and leader, the 
late Samuel Gompers, and because of 
this fact as well as its artistic beauty 
and impressiveness, it will be a monu- 
ment of which labor will be exceed- 
ingly proud. 

“On behalf of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor I extend to the membership of 
organized labor and its friends a most 
sincere and cordial invitation to come 
to Washington to attend the dedica- 
tion of the Gompers Memorial on Oc- 
tober 7.”—News Letter. 





Speeding Up the Workers 


An editorial writer of the New 
York Times says too many trade 
unionists have set up standards 
“which mitigate against the sections 
of the industry in which they find 
their livelihood” and asks if they will 
continue to insist on “limited produc- 
tion” or if they will assist the national 
recovery by dropping the plan of 
“making work,” which he defines as 
requiring that things be done need- 
lessly in conformitY with the rules 
which the workers make themselves. 
“In this and many other matters,” he 
says, “there is ample reason for em- 
ployers and the public to appeal to 
labor unions.” 

This editorial explosion of the New 
York Times is a restatement of the 
silly old charge that members of trade 
unions, either by loafing on the job 
or other devices, resort to wholesale 
limitation of the amount of work done 
per unit of time. 

The charge is baseless. “A fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay” has 
been the slogan of organized labor 
throughout the United States from 
the inception of the labor movement. 
This does not mean, of course, that 


trade unionists subject themselves to 
the exploitation of speed-up men and 
destroy their bodies and minds by 
driving themselves or permitting 
themselves to be driven to the per- 
formance of inordinate tasks. 

The body of the worker is a human 
machine which must be preserved in 
good condition for many years to in- 
sure the worker a living from the sale 
of the use of the labor power which it 
generates. “A fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay” accomplishes this 
preservation, and organized labor will 
not permit either editorial taskmas- 
ters for the employers or the employ- 
ers themselves to use the NRA as a 
speed-up scheme to wear the workers 
out in the shortest possible time and 
then throw them into the army of the 
so-called “inefficient” with the alms- 
house as their home. 





Wages and the Cost of Living 


Perhaps the outstanding anomaly 
of the recovery program is the pen- 
alty of static wages imposed in many 
instances upon the workers in con- 
nection with shorter hours by the per- 
sistent price boosting applied by man- 
ufacturers and merchants who own 
and control the machinery for manu- 
facturing and marketing the necessi- 
ties of life, commonly called a living. 

This anomaly was well illustrated 
in certain cotton mills about the time 
the 40-hour maximum work week was 
put into effect. 

In one southern community thou- 
sands of textile workers struck for a 
25 per cent wage increase. The mill 
superintendents refused to grant the 
increase, but reduced the length of the 
work week to 40 hours at the same 
weekly wage the workers had been 
paid for 55 hours. 

This was a reduction of well over 
one-quarter in working time, a very 
remarkable victory for the mill work- 
ers and a distinct advantage for them 
and their families. But with their 
weekly wages fixed and the cost of 
living going up, their real wages, ex- 
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pressed in purchasing power, were de- 
creased and their living standards 
consequently lowered. This reduction 
in wages and purchasing power is 
widespread. It is wholly at variance 
with the underlying principle of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Unless speedy machinery is devel- 
oped to secure the automatic increase 
in all wages equal to and even exceed- 
ing the boosts in living costs decreed 
by manufacturers and merchants, 
there will be many justifiable protests 
resorted to by Labor to adjudicate a 
grievance which those who own and 
control industry could prevent if they 
had enough social vision to justify 
their continuance as business execu- 
tives. 





Federal Workers See Victory 
on Pay Slash 


Washington.—President Roosevelt 
ordered a new survey of the cost of 
living as the basis for bringing the 
Federal Government within the scope 
of the NRA program by restoring at 
least a part of the 15 per cent salary 
reduction imposed upon Government 
employes by the last session of Con- 
gress. 

The position of the President was 
made known to William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, who headed a delegation to the 
White House consisting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Federation and a 
group representing the American 
Federation of Government Employes, 
whose convention was in session here. 

Following the White House confer- 
ence, Mr. Green said: 

“The President expressed the hope 
that he could restore at least part of 
the salary cht soon. 

“He said he had ordered a new sur- 
vey of the cost of living and indicated 
4 belief that it would show such an in- 
crease as to justify him in authoriz- 
ing a smaller slash than 15 per cent in 
salaries and wages of Government 
workers at an early date. 


“The President said he did not con- 
sider the cost of living estimate given 
him in July as complete because it did 
not take into account a number of 
items which enter into the everyday 
household expenditures. He indicated 
he had given instructions that these 
important, but omitted, items be in- 
cluded in the new survey. 

“TI believe the outlook is promising 
for a restoration of at least part of the 
15 per cent slash before long. Prob- 
ably within two or three weeks the 
new survey will be in the President’s 
hands and he will act shortly there- 
after. 

“T pointed out to the President that 
restoration of these cuts would simply 
be in line with the whole National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. I also pointed 
out that it is absolutely necessary to 
restore the thousands of Government 
workers to the ranks of beneficial con- 
sumers under the NRA. 

“They not only need more money 
to meet the rapidly rising cost of liv- 
ing, but increasing their buying power 
will aid materially in the recovery pro- 
gram.” 





Consumers Not Protected in 
Cotton Price Boost 


Washington. — The announcement 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
that the A. A. A. had determined to 
limit cotton planting next year to 
25,000 acres, in the effort to raise the 
price of the staple to the farmers, 
was not accompanied by mention of 
any program to raise the income of 
consumers so that they may be able 
to pay the necessarily increased prices 
of socks, shirts, overalls and other 
textile goods with which they must 
attempt to clothe themselves. 

Secretary Wallace said that only 
“the fundamentals of the plan had 
been worked out,” but that the prin- 
ciple had been approved by President 
Roosevelt. It is expected that the nor- 
mal crop will be cut nearly one-third, 
he said. If textile prices advance only 
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in the same ratio it is clear that any 
income increases made or prospective 
under the various recovery codes will 
fall far short of caring for the differ- 
ence. 

Consumers will have to organize 
thoroughly and effectively to “work 
out their own fundamentals,” it would 
appear, if they are not to be left “hold- 
ing the bag.” 





“Chiselers” 


The “chiseler’’ ruined the country. 
While there are various kinds of 
“chiselers,” the destructive tactics 
and policies identify them as of the 
same unwholesome family. Prior to 
General Johnson’s apt use of the word 
to describe the unprincipled employer 
who was bent on securing his own 
profits and advantage regardless of 
who else was hurt, the word “chiseler” 
was used to refer to the unwelcome in- 
dividual who is always attempting to 
get something for nothing or to the 
individual who injects himself in a 
transaction for no other purpose than 
“chiseling” a little off for himself 
without rendering commensurate ser- 
vice therefor. 

Big business entered into the field 
of the “chiseler’” when it started re- 
ducing wages and cutting prices two 
or three years ago. Big business 
placed its desire for its customary 
profit and dividend above the basic 
principle of paying the laborer the 
wage he had been getting. Notwith- 
standing the fact that wages have 
never been adequate for the labor per- 
furmed, and nothwithstanding the 
basic principle that the country could 
not prosper unless its working people 
prospered, the big business interests 
slashed wages repeatedly for one pur- 
pose. That purpose was the main- 
tenance of profits and dividends. In 
other words, they were out to get 
something for nothing. When busi- 
ness was not of sufficient volume to 
maintain the high rate of dividends 
and the profits they had been accus- 
tomed to make during what they 


called normal times, they decided be- 
cause they were in a position to do so 
to take it out of the pay envelopes of 
the workers. They thus became iden- 
tified with the group commonly known 
as “chiselers.” The average business 
man is apparently coming to the con- 
clusion that the so-called leaders of 
industry have misled them as well as 
the people into an economic collapse. 
Many are anxious to support the Pres- 
ident of the United States in his cam- 
paign to immediately raise wages and 
shorten hours so that prosperity will 
have some chance of returning. The 
“chiselers” desire to hold back, how- 
ever, and not do their part. They still 
want to get something for nothing 
and they still are bent upon maintain- 
ing a completely disorganized indus- 
try so far as the workers are con- 
cerned so that they can again and re- 
peatedly have recourse to the work- 
ers’ pay envelopes in order to supply 
their particular needs as to profits and 
dividends. 

There are other kinds of “chisel- 
ers.” They are the so-called citizens 
of the country who do not want to pay 
their taxes. They are alleged union 
men who refuse to do their share of 
the work that is necessary to carry on 
a labor organization. They are those 
who continually squawk about paying 
their part of the expense necessary 
for carrying on such work. They are 
those who refuse to examine into the 
activities of the organization and ver- 
ify for themselves whether they are 
good or bad. They are those who have 
a chronic wail about the other fellow. 

Progress and advantage come t0 
those who strive for it. Those who 
sit idly by, giving neither effort nor 
counsel in the accomplishment of nec- 
essary work, soon find themselves out 
of the picture. Those Who hope te 
“chisel” will find their field of opera- 
tions becoming smaller and the task 
harder as the people learn what a 
large proportion of pay they have 
taken out of industry for the little 
amount they have done to keep it go 
ing.—Typographica] Journal. 
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Easing Labor’s Burden by 
Machinery 


Of course it is an axiom that those 
who own and control industry do not 
install machinery for the benefit of 
the workers. They put in the iron 
slaves because they can make more 
profit out of them than they can by 
employing men and women. 

Nevertheless industrial engineers 
and machine-mad employers continue 
to harp about the consideration for 
the workers which animates them 
when they introduce “labor-saving”’ 
machinery in wholesale amounts in 
order, they say, to “relieve” working 
men and women from the arduous toil 
of hand production. But if one reads 
far enough one will usually find that 
this professed altruism is submerged 
by the profit motive swinging into the 
picture. 

This is illustrated by a recent arti- 
cle in the Railway Age which carries 
the suggestive title, “Easing the Bur- 
den of Labor.” The article describes 
various forms of machinery used by 
the owners of our railways to elimi- 
nate thousands of railway employes 
and tells what the railroad owners 
have accomplished in “reducing the 
burden on labor” performed by sec- 
tion gangs in keeping the tracks free 
of weeds. The article states: 

“Weeding was formerly a hand op- 
eration, slow and expensive, which 
required from 300 to 800 man-hours a 
mile and cost from $80 to $200. To- 
day, through the perfection of suit- 
able equipment, the same track can 
be cleared of weeds in two or three 
hours by means of chemical applica- 
tions or burning for as little as $3.50 
to $20 a mile.” 

This same sort of “easing the bur- 
den of labor” has been applied with 
such revolutionary thoroughness in 
other work like rail laying and ballast 
cleaning that “the section gang is be- 
ing gradually reduced to a policing 
unit.” 

The author of the article grows 
grandiloquent over his theme that 


this labor-displacing machinery was 
designed primarily “to reduce the 
burden on labor,” but finally lets the 
real cat out of the bag. He says: 

“* * * From an economic stand- 
point, few such machines can survive 
unless they are able to demonstrate 
savings of sufficient magnitude to pay 
a satisfactory profit on the invest- 
ment they represent.” 

There you have it. Those who own 
and control the railway industry and 
every other industry substitute “la- 
bor-saving” machinery for working 
men and women, not from any altru- 
istic desire to “ease the burden on 
labor,” but solely because the dollars 
and cents cost of the work done by the 
machines is less than the cost of the 
same work done by men and women. 
The owners of industry, by the intro- 
duction of machinery “save” them- 
selves the cost of human labor and 
swell the size of their dividends, while 
the workers whose labor has been 
“saved” are thrown into the army of 
unemployed and live on a near-starva- 
tion basis.—Plumbers’ Journal. 





Roosevelt Urges New Deal 
in Banks 


Machinery is being put into opera- 
tion to get the new banking deal for 
safeguarding funds of depositors to 
working by January 1, 1934. The de- 
posit guarantee feature of the Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act, passed by the 
late Congress, will be administered by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. Three members will compose 
its officers, one of whom will be the 
comptroller of the currency. 

Deposits up to $2,500 in state and 
national banks that have been de- 
clared solvent will be insured 100 per 
cent for six months after January 1, 
and after this date permanent guar- 
antees will become effective, with a 
sliding scale, such as: Deposits of 
$10,000 will be guaranteed in full; de- 
posits from $10,000 to $50,000 will be 
protected 75 per cent; above $50,000, 
the guarantee will be 50 per cent. 
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Insurance will be financed through 
assessments of one-half of one per 
cent on the certified deposits of the 
banks. The sum of $150,000 will be 
donated by the U. S. Treasury as.a 
starter for the fund. 

In a communication sent to the gov- 
ernors of the separate states of the 
Union, President Roosevelt advised 
that states should remove constitu- 
tional obstructions in order that their 
banks and citizens may share in the 
deposit guarantee system. 

This is to insure safe banking and 
take our banks out of the stock-job- 
bers’ list of shady practices. 





“Outside Interference” in Labor 
Controversies 


In their statements against trade 
union collective bargaining the execu- 
tives of anti-union corporations, of 
which the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration is typical, have stressed the 
terrible menace which they visioned 
in “outside” organizations like na- 
tional trade unions “interfering” with 
the wages, hours and other work con- 
ditions which the executives of the 
corporations see fit to impose upor 
their employees. 

These questions, they said, should 
be settled by the strong and united 
authority of the corporation on the 
one hand and the weak and disunited 
employees on the other. There must 
be no “outside” interference. 

Hypocrisy in the. extreme, organ- 
ized labor replied. Now we have an 
illustration of that hypocrisy. 

In Washington, D. C., the employes 
of the Crittal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, operating under the blanket 
NRA code for the steel window sash 
industry, struck for a 20 per cent in- 
crease in piecewerk wages. Under the 
code the 48-hour week was reduced to 
36 hours, with a 10 per cent increase 
in the hourly wage, which resulted in 
lower weekly wages. 

The strikers said they could not live 
on the reduced pay and walked out 


with their demand for an increase. 
They knew that the minimum wage 
was fixed by the code, but they be- 
lieved that maximum wages were 
fixed by the management. Not so. 
According to the press report of the 
controversy, Charles C. Anthony, 
manager of the Crittal concern, told 
the employees he did not have the au- 
thority to grant their demand. Why? 
Because wages for the employees of 
every member of the trade association 
of the steel window sash industry, a 
national organization of employers, 
are fixed by the officials of the asso- 
ciation, and the association at the 
time of the controversy was holding 
a meeting in Cleveland. 

Here is “outside interference” with 
a vengeance. The manager of a steel 
window sash company in Washington 
cannot increase the wages of his em- 
ployees without the consent of the na- 
tional trade association for the in- 
dustry! 

The natural corollary of this condi- 
tion is a national organization of the 
employees of the industry in a national 
trade union to bargain collectively 
with the national association of the 
employers. This is what the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor demands. 
This is what the American Federation 
of Labor is endeavoring to secure. 
This is what the National Industrial 
Recovery Act approves when it de- 
clares that employees shall have the 
right to organize in bona fide unions 
without interference from employers 
and use their unions for collective 
bargaining. And this is what anti- 
union employers compactly organized 
in national trade associations them- 
selves, sponsored by the anti-union 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the anti-union National 
Association of Manufacturers, are 
making strenuous efforts to prevent. 

They shall not succeed. “Labor 
Omnia Vincit”—Labor Conquers All 
—is the motto of the A. F. of L. In 
this fight for the right to organize, 
the motto shall become a living reality, 
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throughout the Republic despite the 
determination of anti-union employ- 
ers to turn the workers into voiceless 
and soulless industrial serfs respond- 
ing like robots to the will of those who 
own and control American industry. 


Over 11,000,000 Are Jobless, 
Green Says 


Washington. —Over 11,000,000 
workers are still jobless in the United 
States despite the 1,500,000 persons 
who returned to work from March to 
June, declared William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, in his statement on the unem- 
ployment situation based on reports 
received from the organizations affil- 
iated with the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Green warned, however, that 
the employment gains were falling off 
because business concerns had de- 
layed reorganization under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and de- 
clared that President Roosevelt’s 
blanket code to provide immediate 
work for a considerable portion of the 
jobless army came just in time to save 
the whole recovery program, which 
would, of course, be jeopardized if the 
employment gains since March were 
liquidated. 

Mr. Green’s statement follows: 

“Trade union reports showed em- 
ployment still gaining in the first part 
of July, but the gain is considerably 
less than it was in June. Our weighted 
figures show the progress made each 
month since the March crisis; the per 
cent of membership going back to 
work was: 

“April, 0.5; June, 1.3; May, 0.3; 
July, 0.7 (preliminary). 

“In spite of these gains, 23.8 per 
cent of the membership were still 
without work in July (preliminary 
figure). Our weighted figures for 
other months are: April, 26.1 per cent 
employed; May, 25.8 per cent; June, 
24.5 per cent. 

“Each month this spring trade 





union reports have indicated the em-. 


ployment trend about three weeks be- 


fore Government figures were avail- 
able. The Government records and 
union figures have both indicated: A 
considerable gain in employment in 
April as industry reacted from crisis, 
a smaller gain in May, the largest gain 
of all in June as industry hastened op- 
erations to get ahead of codes. Since 
union and Government figures corre- 
spond so closely, it is safe to assume 
that the July trade union figure indi- 
cates what is happening in industry at 
large, namely, that the June indus- 
trial sprint is slackening off. 

“This slackening was to be ex- 
pected. Employment normally falls 
off seasonally in July; also, the fever- 
ish industrial activity of June this 
year was clearly abnormal and could 
not be expected to continue. Reports 
from industry indicate this same 
slackening: The long rise in steel mill 
activity (since March 25) has stopped, 
automobile production is slackening, 
electric power production has de- 
clined, building contracts are drop- 
ping off again. It was largely these 
developments that sent stock prices 
careening downward. 


“Union unemployment figures for 
July come as a warning that business 
has not been quick enough to reorgan- 
ize itself under the recovery program. 
The President’s general code comes 
just in time. If we allow the return of 
men to work to be slackened off, the 
whole program is doomed. 


“Our unemployment estimate for 
the country as a whole shows that 
(excluding family workers who have 
found employment on farms) over 
1,500,000 persons have gone back to 
work from March to June. 


“Industrial employment made its 
largest increase in June, when over 
600,000 went back to work, compared 
with 340,000 in May and 460,000 in 
April. In addition work on farms has 
increased the total number of jobs 
available. But in spite of these gains, 
and the smaller gains in July, well 
over 11,000,000 persons are still with- 
out work. 
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“This figure of over 11,000,000 un- 
employed does not include some 
500,000 unemployed who are living 
and working with relatives on farms 
and who will at the first opportunity 
seek other employment. We have as 
yet made only a small dent on the 
problem of re-employment. What we 
can do in the months ahead will de- 
pend on the co-operation given the 
President in his program. 

“Trade union figures for July show 
employment gaining slightly in print- 
ing, brewing, trade, railroads, street 
railways, among musicians, and a con- 
siderable gain in water transporta- 
tion. But unemployment is still in- 
creasing in building, metal trades, 
among Government workers and sea- 
sonally in clothing trades. Reports 
for cities show employment gaining in 
14, but unemployment still increasing 
in nine; no change in one.”—News 
Letter. 





Mortgage Foreclosure Sharks 


Theorists continue to harp about 
the virtues of American individual- 
ism, but the profiteering application 
of the theory seems to make inexor- 
able the mobilization of organized so- 
ciety to protect the masses from the 
grasp of Shylocks in nearly every line 
of business individualism at least. 

The truth of this Was emphatically 
illustrated recently in the action of 
Philadelphia mortgage sharks who 
thought to profit by throwing into the 
streets 157 necessitous home owners 
and taking over their humble proper- 
ties under foreclosure proceedings. 

The Court of Common Pleas stepped 
into the case and ordered the post- 
ponement of scheduled sheriff sales 
for a number of weeks to give hard- 
pressed debtors time to appeal to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, es- 
tablished by the Federal Government 
for aid in meeting the exactions of the 
conscienceless mortgage owners. 

Curbing unregulated individualism 
in all of those activities where groups 


of profit-takers have and exercise the 
power to exploit and oppress thrifty 
citizens who find themselves, through 
no fault of their own, in the clutch of 
usurers appears to be one of the in- 
evitable developments of the present 
era. 





Justice for Children 


Whatever the difficulties of any 
particular situation a basic principle 
of statesmanship is to insure our pres- 
ent levels of human capacity and 
effectiveness. Whatever privations 
adults may have to bear, it is unjust 
and unwise to restrict opportunities 
for physical, mental and spiritual de- 
velopment of our future citizens. We 
can not defer the physical care and 
education of our children to the fu- 
ture. These needs must be met from 
day to day and year to year as our 
children develop. A grave responsi- 
bility rests upon us to make the agen- 
cies of child welfare immune against 
depression and curtailments which 
other fields can not escape. 


Our first obligation is to maintain 
unimpaired educational opportunities 
for all minors. Already our public 
school system has felt the conse- 
quences of the business depression 
which is the product of our inadequate 
wisdom. It is most unfair to make our 
children pay for our folly through 
diminished opportunities for self-de- 
velopment. We must restore what we 
have taken from the children and 
maintain our educational facilities. 
This is our first obligation. 


Our second obligation is to raise the 
standards of compulsory school at- 
tendance legislation and regulation of 
the employment of minors. When 
there are not enough jobs for adults 
there can be no wise reason for em- 
ploying girls and boys under eighteen 
years of age. Child labor laws should 
be reinforced by providing double 
compensation for minors injured 
while illegally employed. 


Our next obligation is to provide 
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adequate appropriation for family re- 
lief where the income-earners are un- 
employed. 

Our duty toward the children is a 
primary responsibility. It is plain 
business sense, for what shall it profit 
a nation to regain prosperity without 
citizens competent to carry on? — 
American Federationist. 





Does the Bedaux System Make 
the Toiler a Robot? 


Over 250,000 wage earners, in the 
employment of about 150 firms in va- 
rious countries of the world are work- 
ing under the Bedaux system of pay- 
ment by results. What is the Bedaux 
system, and what do the trade unions 
think about it? These questions are 
answered in an important new pam- 
phlet, just issued by the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

A year ago the Trades Union Con- 
gress General Council decided, in co- 
operation with the Scottish Trades 
Union Congress, to investigate the 
Bedaux system. At last year’s Con- 
gress a resolution was adopted urging 
the necessity of an inquiry. A ques- 
tionnaire was therefore drawn up and 
sent to affiliated unions, inviting them 
to supply evidence on the working and 
effects of the system. Over a hundred 
unions responded. The great major- 
ity of them stated that the Bedaux 
system was not in operation in the in- 
dustries with which they were con- 
cerned. But about a dozen unions re- 
ported that attempts had been or were 
being made to introduce the system. 
In some cases the unions had success- 
fully resisted its introduction. A few 
of the unions were able to describe the 
system in actual operation and to give 
their views upon it. On these data 
this pamphlet has been compiled. 

The pamphlet gives a concise and 
lucid explanation of the system. It is 
pointed out that the Bedaux system is 
only one of many systems of payment 
by results. As a rule the unions have 
opposed all these premium bonus or 
“efficiency” systems of payment, and 


have preferred straight piece rates 
where the piece work system has been 
accepted at all. 


All these systems have a common 
object—that is, to provide an incen- 
tive to greater effort and to increase 
output per worker, by offering a 
money bonus, whilst at the same time 
bringing about an automatic cutting 
of the rate per unit as output in- 
creases beyond a given standard. The 
workers’ objection to them is largely 
based on the feeling that they do not 
get the whole of the fruits of their in- 
creased effort; another objection is 
that the systems are often so compli- 
cated that it is difficult or impossible 
for the workers concerned to check 
the amount of the bonus due to them; 
and a further objection is that these 
systems involve a mechanization of 
the human element in industry, and 
pride of craftsmanship, quality of 
work, and even health and comfort 
are sacrificed to speed of production. 

The principle of the Bedaux system 
is to fix a unit of effort and speed 
(known as the “‘B”), based on a time 
study of each operation. The “B” is 
not a unit of work; it represents a 
minute, made up of so many seconds 
of work and so many seconds of 
“rest” or relaxation time, the propor- 
tion of these two ingredients of work 
and rest being assessed, for each op- 
eration, by the Bedaux experts. To 
assess the normal effort and the requi- 
site amount of relaxation necessary 
for the performance of a given opera- 
tion the experts will even use labora- 
tory methods and measurements. 


Taking the standard rate of work 
at 60 “B’s” per hour, the rate of pay- 
ment is decided usually by negotiation 
between the workers and the manage- 
ment. The Bedaux expert has no 
voice in determining the rate of pay- 
ment. His business is to measure or 
rate the work. Payment for the rate 
is decided by negotiation. But the 
rate, for a 60 “B” hour, once fixed, is 
a minimum wage; payment will not 
fall below the rate, whatever the ac- 
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tual output. On the other hand, if the 
60 “B” hourly output is exceeded, the 
workers do not receive a proportion- 
ate increase in pay—they receive only 
75 per cent of the increase, the other 
25 per cent being paid to the indirect 
labor employed on the job. This divi- 
sion of the premium payment, how- 
ever, is not necessarily a fixed feature 
of the Bedaux system. Apparently 
the whole of the increase may go to 
“direct labor” as far as the Bedaux 
authorities are concerned; that is a 
matter of negotiation between the 
workers and the management. 

The pamphlet explains the method 
of calculation very fully and gives con- 
crete examples of how it works. It 
also gives information of its actual 
operation in certain industries. From 
the information, supplied by various 
unions, it is clear that in almost every 
case the introduction of the system 
has been opposed, and where it has 
eventually been adopted the unions 
have obtained so many concessions as 
radically to alter the system. Criti- 
cism of the system is directed to its 
effects upon the workers and deals 
also with the claims of the system to 
be called scientific, the results as far 
as the workers’ earnings are con- 
cerned, and other aspects.—I. L. N.S. 





Union Growth Worries Rayon 
Manufacturers 


New York. Rayon weavers and 
converters are worried for fear the 
strikes of union silk workers in Pat- 
erson and Pennsylvania to convince 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion of the injustice of wage provi- 
sions in the code submitted by the 
Silk Association of America may 
spread to the rayon industry. 

The condition in the South, where 
some of the locals already have peti- 
tioned President McMahon of the 
United Textile Workers for permis- 
sion to strike, is especially disturbing 
to the employers. The union is known 
to be rapidly lining up workers 
throughout the southern mills, where 





formerly union organizers were given 
short shrift in the company-con- 
trolled mill villages. 

The big fellows are particularly con- 
cerned over what they term the dis- 
loyalty of some of the smaller manu- 
facturers in allying themselves with 
the unions by suggesting that silk and 
rayon mill wages be set higher than 
in the cotton mills under the textile 
code. 


Judge Finds Pickets Guilty of 
Contempt 


Long Branch, N. J.—Vice Chancel- 
lor Maja Leon Berry adjudged five 
workers guilty of contempt of court. 
The Vice Chancellor claimed the men 
had picketed the Sigmund Elsner Uni- 
form plant at Red Bank in violation of 
an injunction issued August 23. 
Ninety-two other men charged with 
violating the same injunction were or- 
dered to appear before the Vice Chan- 
cellor on September 28. 

If the Vice Chancellor were a fed- 
eral judge he would be subject to im- 
peachment for violation of the Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction law which 
prohibits federal courts from issuing 
injunctions in labor disputes as 
against the public policy of the United 
States. 

The fact that state judges of the 
Berry type persist in issuing these in- 
junctions in violation of the pro- 
nounced policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment makes it all the more important 
for the organized labor movement to 
see to it that state laws are enacted in 
conformity with the spirit of the fed- 
eral statute. 


Labor Will Get What It Can 
Command 

There are those who think Labor 
will get nowhere under the New Eco- 
nomic Deal; others think Labor will 
get something for nothing. 

Both are wrong. 

Labor will get what it has the or- 
ganized strength and intelligence to 
command and take—no more. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


| nFoRMATION has reached me from several representatives of our organi- 
zation and from several districts that the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men have decided to admit to membership bus drivers and chauffeurs, also 
over-the-road long distance truck drivers and chauffeurs. I wrote to Mr. 
Whitney, President of that Brotherhood, whom I know very well and for 
whom I have had the very highest regard, inquiring as to the truth of the 
information I had received. Mr. Whitney wrote to me stating that they 
had decided recently in some group in their organization to admit to mem- 
bership over-the-road bus drivers. Mr. Whitney asked for a conference 
but his letter I have not answered because I feel there is not much that can 
be done in a conference with a man taking this position as a representative 
of an International Labor Union. The information that I have is that the 
convention of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen did not take this action 
but they left it to the Executive Board to decide the question themselves, 
and the board, or group within the board, decided that they should admit 
to membership this class of employees. The further information I have is 
that this organization is in pretty difficult circumstances as a result of 
their out-of-work condition and their financial condition, and that this 
propaganda, or the action of this group, gives somewhat new life and 
courage to the membership and will substantially help to relieve the tension 
already existing in the organization. 

I know the history of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and it 
perhaps would be just as well if I did not go into it. I know the history of 
the previous head of the organization, Mr. Lee, who has passed away. I 
served with him on a committee immediately after the war in Washington. 
It was quite embarrassing when he made the statement that his organiza- 
tion did not believe in the union shop, and he made the statement in the 
presence of many employers and Labor haters who were in the conference, 
such as the late Judge Gary, president of the Steel Trust, President Elliott 
of Harvard University, John D. Rockefeller, Mr. Loree of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad, an open-shopper all the way through, and other such men, 
and it certainly was embarrassing to Mr. Gompers, myself and other mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and Labor representatives. The Jate Franklin 
Lane, a member of the President’s Cabinet, was presiding. About two years 
ago the representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, headed 
by Mr. Whitney, asked Mr. Green for a conference with the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor for the purpose of considering the 
question of their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. At that 
conference I had a talk with Mr. Whitney and his associates and I prepared 
a statement and read it to the conference and Mr. Whitney and his asso- 
ciates agreed to it, although they did not sign it, and said that everything 
contained in the statement was satisfactory. The statement is published 
below in full for the information of our membership and the Labor 
Movement. 

In a conference with certain employers recently, many of whom were 
our friends and employed our members, which were representing the over- 
the-road freight truck owners—said conference held in Washington—insin- 
uations were made by representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
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men that our organization fostered racketeering and that in some instances 
racketeers were in control. If I am correctly informed—and I think I am— 
I want to say to those people that no more lieing, damnable, non-union, 
criminal statement was ever made by any man posing as a representative 
of Labor, and any man making such a statement for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing his own value or temporarily helping his organization is a lieing scoun- 
drel of the lowest type and we will live to see the day when he will be 
despised and removed by the Labor Movement, because you cannot double- 
cross decent men and get away with it. The composition of our organization 
is such that we come in contact with many trades, callings and branches of 
commerce and industry, from the milk business to the hauling of brick, 
lime and cement. We have about twelve different and separate branches 
in our craft. Some of our local unions have built up treasuries and reputa- 
tions that are the envy of undesirables and of some that are not quite in 
that class. As a result of that, some of those undesirables have endeavored 
to get on the inside of our organization through false pretenses. No organi- 
zation of Labor has battled as we have to keep them out. Our men have 
offered up their lives as a sacrifice to keep our organization clean. If anyone 
desires proof, visit our offices at 220 South Ashland Boulevard in Chicago 
and see the milk drivers fighting like the embattled farmers of Lexington 
against the underworld. Our books are open to the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen or any group of honest men who have the right to know what is 
going on in the Labor Movement. We are ashamed of nothing we have done 
and I am saying, without fear of contradiction, to any man or trade that 
makes such insinuations that no organization of Labor has struggled as we 
have to keep the Labor Movement militant, clean and above suspicion. We 
are still fighting with our very lives to that end. Can the Trainmen say 
as much? 

I am going to investigate further any such statements as I have 
referred to above, and if I can prove beyond any doubt whatever that such 
statements were made for the purpose of strengthening the cause of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, I will publish over my signature the 
history of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, its financial accomplish- 
ments, and it will contain some interesting reading. I fully realize that the 
Labor Movement is no place to wash dirty linen. Sometimes it has to be 
done in defense of honest men. 

How anyone could contend that a truck driver hauling freight from 
Chicago to Cleveland would come under the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen is impossible for me to understand. The Trainmen’s 
membership originally was composed of men who worked around the yards, 
switchmen, cleaners-up, and then they admitted to membership brakemen 
and others; usually the class that were not covered by any of the so-called 
Big Brotherhoods; but at no time did they ever contend that engineers 
or firemen or conductors should be members of.their organization. The 
former president, Mr. Lee, even respected the jurisdiction of all of those 
organized trades and callings, with the exception, perhaps, of the switch- 
men, whom the Trainmen have always grabbed off wherever they could. 
The Trainmen contend, of course, that because freight and passengers have 
somewhat been taken from the railroads that their organization should 
follow. This is pure, unadulterated falsehood and subterfuge. We always 
hauled the freight to the railroads, and in taxicabs now, and formerly in 
horse-drawn vehicles, hauled passengers from hotels and other places. At 
the end of the line we haul freight from the freight houses or railroad 
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stations to the doors of the consignees. Because outside truckmen have 
decided to haul freight direct from door to door between Louisville and 
Cincinnati and eliminate loading it on and off freight trains, is there any 
sensible man who will not decide that the freight chauffeur is the only 
legitimate workman having a just jurisdiction claim over this work? A 
trainman never even trained or claimed chauffeurs or drivers of horse- 
drawn vehicles; but behold, now they decide in conference that they will 
admit bus drivers and truck drivers into their organization, without even 
consulting the men of Labor who sat down with them in conference and 
with whom they made this agreement and to whom they said that this 
agreement, published here, was absolutely satisfactory. And an agreement 
similar to this, with the wording somewhat changed as to the craft, was 
made and agreed to between the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
The dishonesty existing in the Labor Movement as exemplified by so-called 
“leaders” is the cause of much of the misery in the Labor Movement. 


To our members everywhere I appeal: Arise in your strength and 
fight this invader who would destroy your organization. Something that 
the employers have failed to do. The Trainmen, I am informed, stated to 
the non-union bosses that they never would request the Union Shop, which 
the American Federation of Labor is fighting for. Selling one’s indepen- 
dence is a poor way to build for the future. Lieing in secret session about 
honest men is a crime that cannot fail to bring destruction on those who 
practice it. Members of our Union everywhere: Fight the enemies of your 
organization, no matter who they are. Whether it is the Communists, the 
unjust employers who believe in slavery, or the open shop labor unions who 
would weaken and divide us. Right is might. 


Agreement Made and Entered Into by and Between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 


It is hereby agreed by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen that upon 
our admission to or affiliation with the American Federation of Labor we 
co and hereby recognize the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers as now granted and recognized 
through its charter from the American Federation of Labor. 

We furthermore agree that if there are any members in the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen at the present time who properly come under 
the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters such as 
specified in the title, namely, Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers (hélpers 
to be defined as men working on trucks and not drivers and men working in 
garages who are not mechanics) that we shall endeavor through every 
means in our power to have them take out membership in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and we shall not admit to membership in the 
future any person who properly comes under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 

It is further agreed that if there is at any time after our affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor a question arising as to jurisdiction 
between the two organizations that we agree to submit the same to arbitra- 
tion for final settlement; that the arbitration board shall be composed as 
follows: 

Two men representing the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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Chauffeurs and Helpers and two men representing the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen and a fifth man to be chosen by the four representatives. 
But if after thirty days the four parties to the arbitration representing 
both organizations named above fail to agree on the fifth, that the selection 


of the fifth arbiter be left to the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


TUT 


I; LOOKS as though the entire country has gone NRA and on the way over 
the top. Everyone should be glad. During the past two months it has been 
a very difficult job for those directing the work in Washington, as everyone 
wanted to know what it was all about and demanded their information at 
once. The result was the work began to pile high on the desks at head- 
quarters. They kept adding every day to the office force in an endeavor to 
satisfy everyone looking for information which would help them to know 
what was the right thing to do. But, even then, it was hard for many to 
understand, the workers being in the same state of mind as many of the 
employers. 

At the beginning we were using the mail, the telephone and the tele- 
graph trying to get answers for our membership in the different local unions, 
but we found it altogether too slow a process for us to continue so President 
Tobin decided to open a branch office of our International Union in Wash- 
ington in the American Federation of Labor Building in order to be right 
on the spot to get first-hand information. It worked fine right from the start. 


It will, perhaps, take a long time before all codes are up for a public 
hearing, but the blanket codes are expected to take care of the different 
cases until a regularly approved code for each industry is reached, and as 
our International Union comes in contact with nearly every trade or craft, 
you can readily understand that it will be some time before codes for the 
different branches of the Teamsters’, Chauffeurs’ and Helpers’ Union can 
be reached and settled. Many of our members will not be satisfied with 
some or, perhaps, all of the codes owing to the amount of wages to be paid 
per hour. We did everything we could do to make them higher and are still 
trying to make them better all around. 

As you know by how, the codes are drawn up by the industry and not 
by the workers or their national or international unions and the only chance 
we have to make changes is when the public hearings come up. Many 
changes have been made and while, in every instance, we may not have 
succeeded in getting all we asked for, we were successful in making big 
improvements in some of the codes affecting our membership over what 
they called for in the first place. Our agreements were, and are now, our 
best codes, as we have informed our local unions from time to time who 
have written seeking information. As time goes on we will hear many a 
kick because, no doubt, honest mistakes, as well as some dishonest ones, will 
be made, as it could hardly be otherwise in such an enormous undertaking 
as this is and will be for some time to come. 


However, time and patience will cure a lot of the trouble. As the hear- 
ings take place, no doubt changes will be made in the wages contained in 
some of the codes which, to us, seem very low. We believe the Adminis- 
trator expects this to happen. At the outset of this NRA there were a 
lot of employers who took advantage of those who tried to organize and 
began to discharge them for any old reason they could think of in order to 
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give them a scare and keep them out of any kind of a union, due to a habit 
or their early training, which some employers seem unable to get out of 
their systems. We mean the kind who believe that no one has a right to 
live and live right except themselves, but when the general idea becomes 
well established and they understand just what the National Recovery 
Act means, perhaps, as good citizens—which they claim they are—they 
will act like men and allow the workers to join unions of their own choice, 
as this law says that workers shall have that right and must not be inter- 
fered with for so doing. From now on, therefore, let us all build up and 
keep up our locals, hold our agreements and try to bring up the wages in 
the codes for those who do not have a union or an agreement with their 
employers, until such time as every teamster, chauffeur and helper coming 
under the jurisdiction of our International Union is within the fold of our 
organization. J. M. G. 


OTF 


O N LOOKING over the different codes presented to the NRA in Washington, 
we found the operators calling their taxicab drivers “outside salesmen.” 
Outside salesmen are exempt, or do not come within the code scope. This 
interpretation has not yet been approved by the Administration and we 
doubt very much if it will be. 

In days gone by—and even today—we have heard taxi drivers called 
about any name one could think of by many of the employers, who, except 
in rare instances, never paid their men anywhere near what they should 
receive. Now, in order that they may keep them, if possible, in the same old 
rut, they are trying to deprive them of whatever good might come to them 
under the Recovery Act by giving them a nice new name—Salesmen, if 
you please. 

It seems to us that the manufacturers of taxicabs and their high- 
powered salesmen are the ones who should be left out of the code and not 
the taxi drivers. The taxi drivers were not responsible for the price-cutting 
wars which were started for the purpose of allowing someone to get control 
of the selling of these cabs, which resulted in the cutting of rates to the 
point that the men driving the cabs could not earn anything like enough 
to enable them to live as American citizens should live. The taxi driver, 
although not the one responsible for the price-cutting war, was the one 
made to suffer on account of it. He paid the price in long hours, small pay, 
and extra small commission. In many places where he endeavored to better 
his conditions by joining the union he was discharged and classed as a 
disturber. These same companies all seemed to get money enough from 
some source with which to hire strikebreakers, if a strike took place, but 
there was never any money for the man who, in all kinds of weather, had 
to handle the public and get the money in the first place so that the taxicab 
companies could do business. Yet, with all this business they are trying to 
keep the driver from getting what is justly due him. Many of these com- 
panies went to the wall, broke, and the cabs—if any good—went back 
to the cab manufacturers or, perhaps, to some finance company. And today 
they call our taxicab drivers outside salesmen. Well, they have been on the 
outside for a long time in so far as good pay is concerned and for that reason 
we hope, when the code is settled, they will get a break—more pay and 
better hours—not just a fancy name. J. M. G. 
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D URING the month of August, but too late for publication in our Septem- 
ber monthly magazine, we received the report that our good friend, Edward 
F. McGrady, was appointed Assistant Secretary of Labor by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is a well deserved appointment and we congratu- 
late the President on his choice, because Brother McGrady, without a doubt, 
is one of the ablest men in the American Labor Movement, as well as a 
willing and hard worker in anything in which he takes part. In many ways 
he will be a great loss to the Labor Movement, but we expect that he will 
make up for it through his services in the Labor Department. In passing, 
we can say that the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, has in Edward 
McGrady an assistant who is an outstanding union man with ability and 
courage. 

When our President, Daniel J. Tobin, was appointed chairman of the 
Labor Division of the National Democratic Campaign Committee, he ap- 
pointed Brother McGrady his assistant in that department. 

McGrady, as organizer for his own International Union, the Printing 
Pressmen, as President of the Boston Central Labor Union, as legislative 
representative in Washington for the American Federation of Labor, and 
as special labor advisor to General Hugh S. Johnson of the National Recovery 
Administration, always made good and we say to you, Eddie, good luck 
and success in your new Office. J. M. G. 
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Bankers Oppose Insurance of 
Deposits 


The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting lined up 
against the insurance of bank depos- 
its which was provided for by the re- 
cent session of the Congress of the 
United States in the establishment of 
an insurance fund financed jointly by 
the bankers and the Government. 

Bankers borrow money from depos- 
itors and use it in banking operations 
for their own private profit. Hitherto, 
with the approval of both State and 
Federal governments, the bankers 
have refused to provide security for 
the repayment of the loans they have 
made from depositors. As a result of 
this morally criminal practice thou- 
sands of depositors during the last 
three years in particular have lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars. By 
absolute robbery which has landed 
many bankers in jail, by financial jug- 
glery which should have sent many 
others to the penitentiary, and by in- 
efficient banking practices which 
should have caused government in- 


spectors to insist on their removal, 
the banking fraternity, with no insur- 
ance of deposits, has simply robbed 
hundreds of thousands of depositors 
of their lifelong savings. 


To meet this manifest defect in our 
banking system and in face of the op- 
position of most bankers, Congress 
enacted the deposit insurance law, 
effective within a few months. It is 
this plan to require the co-operation 
of the bankers with the Government 
in making deposits in private banks 
safe which the organized bankers 
oppose. 


Bankers who insist on borrowing 
money from depositors without giv- 
ing adequate security for the safety 
and repayment of the deposits are not 
a credit to the United States and come 
very close to being public enemies. 


The American Federation of Labor 
favors insurance of bank deposits. It 
believes that the machinations of the 
organized bankers against the pres- 
ent deposit insurance law and the so- 
cial principle underlying it will be of 
no avail. 
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; HE WRITER recently visited Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burger. Burger is 
- | our International Organizer who, with his wife, were shot down about 
/ two months ago on their way back from the home of a relative who had 
»just passed away. We are glad to report to our membership that they are 
"both doing nicely, but, of course, they will be laid up for some time to come. 
' However, they were very cheerful and expect to be up and around again soon. 
Organizer Burger and his good wife, Ellen, send their thanks to our 
membership and their many other friends for their expressions of good will 
and the hope for a speedy recovery for both of them. 
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HE SCHOOLS have been open again for the past fifteen days and many 

children will be crossing the streets on their way to and from school 

- and no doubt some of them will stop to play in the streets. Police are sta- 

im tioned at the principal street corners leading to the schools and the school 

im traffic squad of boys and girls also help direct the traffic in order that there 

“may not be any accidents among the children. When on your wagon or 

’ tru¢k be careful also, especially at the opening and closing hours of school. 

With everyone using care, your children, their children, and our children 
will be safe from all traffic danger. 
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T WILL certainly make about everyone happy when the time arrives 
. when all committees of the NRA have their work laid out so that the 
* public can go after the firms that are displaying the blue eagle but paying 
| no attention to the NIRA law or any of its codes. Some employers are mean 
+ enough to cut the hours down to forty and cut the pay to forty hours’ time, 
' yet make the employees do the same amount of work in forty hours as they 
' were doing in fifty-four hours, the employers not putting on any extra help. 
* When the pay is on a basis of 50 cents an hour they make $7.00 a week on 
» each employee and have, perhaps, at the same time, increased the price of 
| the article or commodity they sell. 
When the time for settling up comes all firms guilty of this kind of 
' chiseling should be made to pay back to their employees every cent they 
' took away from them through this means or else take the NRA blue eagle 
away from them and let the public know about it. Not more than one or two 
will have to be called in on the carpet. The rest will be good, not perhaps, 
because they want to be or because they are good citizens, but simply because 


they will not want the pocketbook of the firm hurt. 
J. M. G. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
, Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . « $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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